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s and vegetables, and uses only 20 watts of power and a few liters of water. 
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. a ania portion of fruits and vegetables in India 
sis lost to spoilage between harvest and the mar- 
ket. The problem is especially acute for small farmers 
and street vendors. Most cannot afford refrigeration 
and are forced to discard excess and stale produce, 
leading to daily losses. 

The food waste and the resulting financial loss 
bothered Nikky Kumar Jha while he was pursuing a 
master's degree in ecology and environment studies 
at Nalanda University in Bihar. “| come from a small 
village in Bihar,” says Nikky. “Many people may have 
watched scenes of farmers throwing their fruits and 
vegetables on the streets on television, but | have seen 
the pain of throwing produce away.” 


The pivot 

Initially, Nikky developed an off-grid cold storage 
device, but there were technical issues. Refrigeration 
was expensive for many small farmers and street ven- 
dors. Frustrated, he raised the problem at a family 
dinner. His sister Rashmi, a biotechnologist, suggest- 


wooden pushcart. 


SABJIKOTHI Aneypis Pridle anid 
tg (Heattenta}) 


ABOVE / Demonstration of the Sabjikothi to Prime M inister Narendra Modi in Jammu. TOP RIGHT y The 
portable storage chamber, developed by Nikky Kumar Jha (right), can also be set up on a simple 


ed that instead of improving cold storage, he could 
explore ways to preserve fruits and vegetables with- 
out refrigeration. They worked together to co-found 
Saptkrishi Scientific Pvt Ltd., which produces the 
Sabjikothi—a portable, easy-to-assemble, energy-ef- 
ficient storage chamber that extends the shelf life of 
fruits and vegetables by 30 days and uses only 20 
watts of power and a few liters of water. 

Saptkrishi was part of the 16th cohort at the 
Nexus Startup Hub, a U.S. Embassy program that 
helps new business owners scale and market their 
products. 

Rashmi, who Nikky describes as “the backbone of 
the company, still does lab research but also oversees 
the production of the storage chambers. “When we 
decided to set up our factory, my brother asked me 
to set up my lab there so that | could look at the work- 
flow," says Rashmi. “I took up the management role as 
well and now | have a clear bifurcation of my time—in 
the first half of my day | manage operations and the 
rest in my lab." 
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Small device, big difference 

The Sabjikothi, which can be solar-powered, can 
be set up ona simple wooden pushcart, an e-rickshaw 
or even a truck. It works by creating a high-humid and 
near-sterile isolated environment within the chamber, 
with sophisticated technology that works on the prin- 
ciple of degradation of ethylene, which is produced 
when fruits and vegetables ripen but also contributes 
to perishability. 

The Sabjikothi has made a big difference for small 
farmers and street vendors. "When | used to get veg- 
etables without the Sabjikothi, we had to sell them 
quickly or until late at night so that they don't get 
spoiled,” says Manoj, who sells fruits and vegetables in 
Kanpur. "Since I've installed Sabjikothi, | can sell even 


in the heat, and the vegetables remain fresh and cold." os mu aM = 

The cost of a single Sabjikothi chamber for small poe HAA 
farmers and street vendors is Rs. 12,500, but Nikky itunes oa 
and Rashmi are trying to reduce that to less than Rs. gi Prestnvaro® 
10,000. More than 700 chambers have been sold, es 


primarily in the northern and eastern parts of India, 
where Saptkrishi has focused thus far. The start-up 
plans to take the product nationwide and explore ex- 
port opportunities. 
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Climate-friendly 

The impact of the Sabjikothi extends beyond food 
storage, Nikky points out, because preserving fruits 
and vegetables reduces the amount of greenhouse 
gasses—like methane—generated by spoilage, thus 
helping to combat climate change. Using the Sabjik- 
othi also reduces carbon emissions, conserves wa- 
ter resources and promotes sustainable practices, all 
of which helped Saptkrishi earn the Climate Solver 
Award from the World Wildlife Fund in 2022. 

Saptkrishi's supporters include the U.S. Embassy 
New Delhi's Nexus Startup Hub, the Government of 
India's Startup India program, and the Startup Incu- 
bation and Innovation Centre at IIT Kanpur, among 
others. Nikky is grateful for his company’s success but 
hasn't forgotten his roots. “As a co-founder of Saptkri- 
shi, | get better sleep when my buyers call me and say, 
‘Due to this storage chamber | have earned Rs. 400 ex- 
tra today,” he says. “I can't explain this happiness—it is 
way beyond the happiness of selling a Sabjikothi-" 


STEVE Fox is a freelance writer, former newspaper publisher and a 
reporter based in Ventura, California. 
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U.S. Consulate General Chennai Women in Indian Social Entrepreneurship Network alumna Jigyasa 
Labroo’s organization Slam Out Loud empowers disadvantaged children through arts education. 


slam for Social Change 


BY MICHAEL GALLANT 


ndividuals everywhere will have a voice that em- 

powers them to change lives"—this is the mission of 
Slam Out Loud, a nonprofit organization that uses the 
arts to help disadvantaged children in India. 

Slam Out Loud’s co-founder and chief executive of- 
ficer Jigyasa Labroo says the organization is dedicated 
to transforming how arts education and socio-emo- 
tional learning happen for children from underserved 
communities across India. Slam Out Loud trains arts 
teachers to work in schools in low-income communi- 
ties and offers arts learning resources online, all to help 
children grow through the exploration of poetry and 
storytelling. 

Learning about the arts can help children cope with 
difficult realities and express themselves, says Labroo, 
who participated in the U.S. Consulate General 


Chennai-funded Women in Indian Social Entrepre- 
neurship Network (WISEN) program. Arts education 
also empowers children to “resolve conflicts without 
violence, critically evaluate the world around them 
and actively engage in the various aspects of human 
existence, says Labroo. "We believe children with ex- 
posure to socio-emotional learning and the arts have 
the potential to become leaders, change-makers and 
cultural curators in all spheres of society: 


Roots of the slam 

Labroo was inspired to co-found Slam Out Loud 
after serving as a secondary school teacher in a 
low-income Delhi community. The experience brought 
her “face-to-face with the questions of power and 
privilege, she says. 


BELOW / Jigyasa Labroo (center) co-founded Slam Out Loud with the aim of transforming arts education and socio-emotional learning among children from 


underserved communities. RIGHT /The organization trains arts teachers to help the children grow through the exploration of poetry and storytelling. 
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Wanting to introduce her students to not only 
academic success but also music and poetry, Labroo 
began conducting spoken-word poetry workshops 
across India. 

Labroo officially launched her nonprofit, Slam Out 
Loud, in 2017 "to bridge inequity of choices for art- 
based expression in children: 


Connecting for change 

Participating in the WISEN program in 2020 
helped Labroo meet “spectacular women challenging 
societal norms not just with what they are doing, but 
also in how they live.’ Through these connections, says 
Labroo, she learned more about feminist leadership 
and what it takes to build teams that balance the vision 
and mission of organizations with their own purpose. 

Labroo says she was also inspired by the diversity 
of women in the group. Participants came from varied 
backgrounds, which brought nuanced perspectives of 
being female leaders. 

In the coming years, Labroo hopes to harness her 
skills, experience and connections to convince state 
governments in India to make arts education a core 
part of state-run schools, and to bring arts learning 
to 20 million children by 2025. She also hopes to see 
more girls and women create positive change. 

Labroo emphasizes that becoming an impactful 
social entrepreneur requires “years of commitment, 
lifelong learning, collaborating and networking with 
people across sectors, boundless optimism, and the 
courage to not look at failure as the end" 

"Change takes place incrementally, over decades, 
and you'll need to build patience and resilience as a 
leader and change-maker,’ she says. 

The road may not be easy, but it can be hugely 
rewarding. “Know yourself" she says, “embrace your 
passion, educate yourself, build supportive networks 
and take that leap of faith!” 
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Today, Slam Out Loud has achieved tremendous 
success in bringing arts education to disadvantaged 
communities. “Our Jijivisha Fellowship is now a full- 
time program across four cities,’ says Labroo, “which 
means that our artist fellows will be facilitating in-class 
socio-emotional learning and arts education for more 
than 4,000 children this year’ Since its founding, Slam 
Out Loud has reached over 10 million children across 
23 Indian states and 19 countries. 

Labroo says that she loves seeing the small but 
important changes that Slam Out Loud can measure, 
and the momentous impact those efforts create over 
time. “We monitor growth in children by assessing six 
life skills)" she says. “In 2021 and 2022, our assessments 
showed up to 26 percent growth in creative conf- 
dence skills, with most improvement in communication 
and self-esteem, and a 20 percent increase in creativity 


and critical thinking" 


MICHAEL GALLANT is a New York City-based writer, musician 
and entrepreneur. 
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We believe children 
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SOCIO-emotional 

learning and the arts 
have the potential 

to become leaders, 

change-makers and 
cultural Curators In all 
4 spheres of society. 


ABOVE / Since its founding, Slam Out Loud has reached over 10 

million children across 23 Indian states and 19 countries. LEFT / Arts 
education can help children build confidence and self-esteem, and improve 
communication, says co-founder Jigyasa Labroo. 


Meet four women entrepreneurs from Gujarat and Maharashtra who found economi 
independence following a U.S. State Department-sponsored training. 


Toward 
Economic Freedom 


BY KREPTIRKA SHARMA 


ean 


ABOVE LEFT / Mittalben Prajapati makes clay pots and utensils (top right and above right) in Ahmedabad, Gujarat. The AWE training has been instrumental in 
teaching her the basics of how to survive in a competitive market and create alternative business plans. 
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| - mpowering women to participate in the econo- 

» my can have a visible impact on the lives of their 
families and communities and help create sustainable 
livelihoods. The Academy for Women Entrepreneurs 
(AWE), sponsored by the U.S. State Department, helps 
enterprising women harness their talent and launch 
and scale successful businesses. Through AWE, partic- 
ipants learn core business skills, interact with experi- 
enced implementers and local mentors, and network 
with other businesspeople. 

Mittalben Prajapati, Sonal Parekh, Rasheeda Syed 
and Savita Dakle are four women entrepreneurs from 
the Self-Employed Women's Association (SEWA) in 
Gujarat and Maharashtra who started their entrepre- 
neurial journeys with AWE. They are now champions 
of women's economic empowerment as they create 
further employment opportunities for women in and 
around their communities. 


A tale of resilience 

Mittalben Prajapati is the eldest of 
three siblings living in Ahmedabad, 
Gujarat. Her family makes and 
sells clay utensils. Growing up, 
Prajapati would watch her 
father make clay pots and 
observe the way he ran 
the business, learning the 
ropes early on. She saysshe 
knew she wanted to help | 
further the family business 
and "make my father proud.’ 

However, after his death, 
the burden of earning a liveli- 
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farmer and entrepreneur in Aurangabad, Maharashtra. 
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Many like me 
, joined the training 
to run a business, 
and we all work 
collaboratively—this 
is a matter of pride 
for me. 


ABove LEFT / Sonal Parekh (left) leads operations at Kamala Bakery in Gandhinagar, Gujarat. 


hood fell on Prajapati, her mother and siblings. “Ours 
is a traditional occupation,’ she says. “After his death, 
my mother, younger sister and | have been running 
and expanding our clay business.’ The AWE training 
that Prajapati received has been instrumental in teach- 
ing her the basics of how to survive in a competitive 
market. 

“| learned how to make business plans, what to do if 
one doesn't work and how to move to Plan B,’ she says. 
Prajapati illustrates her business strategy with an ex- 
ample. “Our claypot business thrives only in summers, 
but ceramic products are sold throughout the year,’ 
she explains. “This brings us good profits. And if both 
Plan A and B don't work, we have a Plan C as well;’ she 
giggles. 

Prajapati says women who want to innovate in their 
businesses should "trust themselves, come up with new 
ideas and use creativity in a way that benefits them.’ 


Creating businesswomen 
SEWA started in 1972 to make rural 
women self-reliant. It launched Kamala 
Bakery in 2015 in Gandhinagar to 
bake “forgotten food products,’ 
explains Sonal Parekh, lead of 
operations. 

Initially, Parekh and her 
team received basic training in 
the food sector, and they start- 
ed baking biscuits from fin- 
ger millets, wheat and oats. In 

2021, through AWE's 13 train- 
ing modules, the team learned 
the basics of marketing, branding, 


ABOVE RIGHT / Savita Dakle is a lentil 
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Here, we have 
one dream. That 
our garments are 
worn not just in 
India, but across 
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promotion, ensuring products reach consumers, pres- 
entation, and social media marketing for their business. 

"This AWE training makes me feel proud,’ says 
Parekh, who has been with SEWA for 19 years. “I 
joined SEWA in 2004 as a housewife, and now | am 
able to guide other women to become business own- 
ers. | want to make maximum women here self-reliant 
by being a part of this set-up,’ she says. 


Promoting local products 

Rasheeda Syed in Patan, Gujarat, leads operations 
for Harkhi, a rural enterprise started in 2012 with the 
support of SEWA Director Reema Nanavaty. 

Rasheeda says she joined SEWA in 1996, at the be- 
hest of her father and elder sister. When she started 
work, she only attended the basic sewing training. 
Decades later, as SEWA facilitated the AWE training, 
Rasheeda and her team learned marketing and pro- 
duction skills and building business plans. 

Following the AWE training, Mahira, a trainer at 
Harkhi, saw an opportunity in her young team. "We 
thought, why not market Harkhi on social media,’ she 
explains. “Our colleagues at Harkhi take turns to model 
and photograph each other and have fun doing this." 

For Rasheeda, Harkhi's success is her success. "] am 
training a lot of women and offering them employ- 


the world. 


LeFT / Rasheeda Syed from 
Patan, Gujarat, is the team 
leader at Harkhi. The rural 
enterprise makes accessories 
(top) and garments (above). 


ment opportunities,’ she says. “This makes me proud. 
Here, we have one dream. That our garments are worn 
not just in India, but across the world" 


Finding independence 

Savita Dakle is a farmer and entrepreneur in 
Aurangabad, Maharashtra. Initially, she says, running a 
household and educating her children with the family's 
meager earnings was hard. “So, | decided, like other 
women, | will also start a business,’ she says. 

Dakle’s family are lentil farmers, and they now pack- 
age, label and sell farm produce, thanks to the AWE 
training. “I had no idea how to do any of this,’ she says. 
"| learned so much at the AWE training—finding a 
business center, marketing our product and getting it 
to the marketplace, pricing it, etc.” 

Dakle's training has given her the opportunity 
to build a business and make it a success. She is also 
an inspiration to other women aspiring for finan- 
cial independence. 

“Many women like me joined the training to run 
a business, and we all work collaboratively—this is a 
matter of pride for me,’ she says. “In future, | want to 
expand our business and wish there are independent 
women like me in all homes.” 
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India is home to approximately 450 million blue-collar 
workers, and the gig economy is among the fastest- 
growing parts of the country's workforce. Assam- 
based QuickGhy, co-founded by Nexus Startup Hub 
and Academy for Women Entrepreneurs (AWE) 
alumna Drishti Medhii, is a service platform that 
empowers the blue-collared workforce by upskilling 
them and allowing easy market access. QuickGhy 
offers a marketplace for professional services—a hub 
where one can find vetted workers for every kind of 
personal homecare and professional maintenance 
services, customized to unique needs. 

Excerpts from an interview with Medhi. 


Howdidyoubecome interestedin entrepreneurship? 
My journey dates to my undergraduate days, when 
| was a student of electrical engineering. Since my first 
year of college, | knew | wanted to work in a space 
where | could truly make an impact. Growing up ina 
business family helped me think like an entrepreneur. 


What do you like about being an entrepreneur? 
What are the challenges? 

The best part about being an entrepreneur is the 
rush of hitting milestones and the joy of finding solu- 
tions. You are a constant learner. | would not have it 
any other way. The toughest bit would be the toll it 
takes on you. Managing multiple stakeholders, having 


Academy for 
Women 
Entrepreneurs 


OQuickGhy 
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accountability, managing finances and educating your- 
self about the market dynamics can all be overwhelm- 
ing. Yet, people have done it and found success. 


Please share some milestones of QuickGhy. 

QuickGhy was recognized as one of the top five 
start-ups in India by the Ministry of Social Justice and 
Empowerment, Government of India, in 2022. We 
have been supported by the U.S. Embassy New Delhi's 
Nexus program. Our start-up also has a partnership 
with the Assam Skill Development Mission, Govern- 
ment of Assam. 


How many service partners and users does Quick- 
Ghy currently have? 

QuickGhy has more than 300 service partners in 
its maintenance and service categories. So far, we have 
catered to more than 6,000 customers across Assam, 
and plan to expand across northeast India in another 
year. 


What were your takeaways from the Nexus and AWE 
programs, and the VV Visionaries Fellowship? How 
did they shape your journey as an entrepreneur? 
Entrepreneurship can be a lonely journey, and 
having the right peer network is crucial for growth. 
[ Through these programs] | have made lifelong friends 
who think alike and are always open to conversations 
on business and innovation. Nexus, particularly, is a 
well-defined nine-week program that focuses on the 
fundamentals and encourages feedback. The peer- 
to-peer feedback system has been incredibly helpful. 
With the Vital Voices [Visionaries Fellowship], | had 
the opportunity [to meet] a global network of women 
leaders with whom | can always discuss my ideas, share 


goals and find support. 


Do you have any exciting future projects or partner- 
ships? 

QuickGhy is focused on a skill-first platform going 
forward for the semi-skilled workforce, and we are 
working on a feature to bridge the skill gap that exists 
today. We will unveil it in a year's time. 


JA 
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JASON CHIANG is a freelance writer based in Silver Lake, Los 


Angeles. 


ema Sivaram, an alumna of the U.S. Consulate General Chennai’s Women in 
ndian Social Entrepreneurship Network, owns company Fairkonnect offering 
ustainable, ethically sourced products. 


Ethics, Empowerment 


BY MICHALL GALLANT 


Photographs courtesy Rema Sivaram 


ethicattic.com 


https://bit.ly/452dPCA 


Top / At Ethic Attic, Rema Sivaram (above) offers 
unique products created by local artisans and weavers 
using sustainable and ethical practices. 
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» o-founder Rema Sivaram chooses all items on sale 
Se at Ethic Attic, a Bengaluru-based store, with sus- 
tainability, fair trade and ethical production in mind. 
Rema, a social entrepreneur and alumna of the US. 
Consulate General Chennai’s Women in Indian Social 
Entrepreneurship Network (WISEN) program collab- 
orates with students, research scholars and designers 
around the world to support the ethical creation of 
fabric and clothing. 

Rema’s store is the public face of Fairkonnect, her 
organization that promotes organic, sustainable and 
fair-trade fabrics. Fairkonnect also trains and employs 
women from low-income backgrounds in Bengaluru 
through its social initiative Project Hennu. 


Seed of sustainability 

As she built a career as an entrepreneur, Rema 
worked closely with textile artisans and weavers, and 
learned that skilled workers are often treated unfairly. 
"Witnessing their struggles firsthand served as a pow- 
erful motivation to take action,’ she says. 

Rema founded Fairkonnect in 2016 with the core 
purpose of empowering weavers and artisans, and 
“ensuring fair treatment, dignified wages and improved 
working conditions,” she says. “Through Fairkonnect, | 
aimed to make a positive impact on the lives of these 
talented individuals and contribute to the growth of 
sustainable and ethical practices in the textile industry: 


Empowering changemakers 

Now, as an entrepreneur in the world of sustaina- 
ble textiles, Rema finds no shortage of inspiration in 
her ongoing work. “The opportunity to contribute to a 
more sustainable and ethical fashion industry is highly 
motivating and exhilarating,” she says, "and knowing 


ment 


Courtesy Rema Sivaram 


ABOVE / Rema (center) conducts community workshops and awareness 
programs on how to adopt a sustainable and zero-waste lifestyle. 


that my work has the potential to impact the lives of 
artisans, weavers and the environment is a source of 
great excitement.’ 

In 2020, Rema was selected to participate in the 
WISEN program. She describes the program as a signif- 
icant milestone in her journey as an entrepreneur, one 
that connected her with a community of like-minded 
women entrepreneurs, she says, and gave her life- 
long friendships. "Beyond the connections I've made, 
WISEN has been an invaluable source of learning, 
presenting me with a multitude of opportunities to 
grow and excel,’ she says. “Most importantly, the mem- 
bers of WISEN have become an unwavering support 


Photographs courtesy Rema Sivaram 
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ABOVE / Rema (left) with a bamboo fiber artisan. 


system, allowing me to openly discuss my challenges 
without any fear of judgment or intimidation” 

Rema finds great satisfaction in sharing her knowl- 
edge through workshops and talks, empowering her 
fellow entrepreneurs and forging a community among 
“like-minded changemakers,’ she describes. “These in- 
teractions are immensely rewarding, as they offer me 
a sense of inspiring future leaders, fostering personal 
growth and creating positive change." 


The opportunity to 
contribute to \ 

a more sustainable \ 
and ethical fashion | 
industry is highly | 
motivating and | 
exhilarating. | 


ABOVE RIGHT / Rema has forged a community of fellow entrepreneurs, fostering growth and creating change. 


Sustainable fashion 

In the coming years, Rema hopes that Fairkonnect'’s 
work will help the world adopt more sustainable prac- 
tices and make the textile industry a global role mod- 
el for integrity, quality and social responsibility. Rema 
also hopes her experiences can serve as a roadmap for 
other women and girls who want to make a difference. 

"As women entrepreneurs, it is crucial to maintain a 
firm focus on our goals yet remain flexible and adapt- 
able to navigate the ever-changing landscape of social 
entrepreneurship, Rema says. "This balance allows for 
growth, innovation, and the ability to evolve our strat- 
egies and approaches as needed to create a lasting 
and impactful change.’ 

She encourages rising social entrepreneurs to be- 
lieve in themselves, stay optimistic, and never allow 
anyone to undermine their potential. "Continuously 
seek knowledge and growth, and keep your passion 
burning brightly,’ she says. "By doing so, you will nat- 
urally be driven to make positive changes and leave a 


lasting impact-’ 


MICHAEL GALLANT is a New York City-based writer, musician 
and entrepreneur. 


VertoX Labs indexes water quality in ponds, lakes and reservoirs 
through its time- and cost-efficient robotic monitoring device. 
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ndia is home to over 2.4 million open water bodies 

like ponds, tanks, lakes and reservoirs. Polluted 
water bodies can negatively impact the health and 
livelihood of communities that live around them. 
Frequent, real-time measurements of water quality is 
crucial to promote and support clean-up efforts and 
stop further degradation of water bodies. 

VertoX Labs, a Bhubaneswar-based _ start-up 
founded by Salomi Dabral, has developed a robotic 
device to sample water across open water bodies. It 
was part of the 17th cohort at the U.S. Embassy New 
Delhi's Nexus Startup Hub. 

The device collects water samples from different 
locations, analyzes them and transmits the results 
via cell phone network. Dabral says this is faster and 
cheaper than collecting samples manually. 


Courtesy Salomi Dabral 


People, planet and profits 

Dabral graduated from the Indira Gandhi 
Delhi Technical University for Women with an 
undergraduate degree in mechanical engineering and 
worked for three years in the information technology 
industry. When the global financial crisis hit in 2008, 


RiGuT / VertoX Labs’ monitoring 
device collects water samples from 
water bodies, analyzes them and 
transmits the results, with the aim 
of supporting clean-up efforts and 
stopping further degradation. 
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she stepped back and decided to create a social 
enterprise in sustainable development. Dabral wanted 
to focus on the “triple bottom line—people, planet 
and profits," she says. 

Over nine years, says Dabral, a shift in government 
policies toward providing more support for small, 
market-based, and _ technology-based _ start-ups 
encouraged her to become an entrepreneur. She 
founded VertoX Labs in 2021. 

Dabral says she built the company without private 
investments. For the first year, she financed the start- 
up with her own money and with some help from her 
family. She later received a grant from the Vellore 
Institute of Technology, Tamil Nadu, and funding 
from some central and state government agencies 
to develop the robotic water monitoring device. The 
device is being tried out in a pilot stage. 


The Nexus impetus 

In 2023, Dabral was accepted into the nine-week 
Nexus incubator program at the American Center 
New Delhi. She underwent business management 
training, focusing on how to design a basic business 
model and pitch it to potential investors. 

The program's workshops, case studies and 
practical exercises to understand the market have 
been helpful, says Dabral. “We received a lot of value 
from the mentors and the trainers,” she says. The 
program also facilitated exchange of ideas and peer- 
to-peer experiences with the other small company 
founders in her cohort, adds Dabral. 
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With the support of trainers, Dabral created a 
social media marketing plan to promote her company 
online. She hopes to start selling the water sampling 
device by 2024 to pond and brackish-water fisheries, 
municipalities responsible for public water bodies, and 
companies that need water pollution management 
support. 


Future prospects 
The start-up has also developed a prototype 
robotic device to harvest water hyacinth, an invasive 
plant species that can clog waterways and reduce 
their economic value. VertoX Labs is now working on 
ways to use the harvested water hyacinth and turn it 
into something valuable, like handicrafts, fabric, paper, 
biofuel or compost. Along with developing technology, 
VertoX Labs also works with government agencies 
to support clean water standards. "We are looking 
forward to a future where water quality indexes will be 
as familiar as air quality indexes,” says Dabral. 
A, 


BuRTON BOLLAG is a freelance journalist living in Washington, D.C. 
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ABOVE / Sclomi Dabral (right) with Erik Azulay, the 
executive director of Nexus Startup Hub. 


Courtesy Salomi Dabral 


A Nexus-trained start-up uses text messages 
and WhatsApp to bridge the digital divide. 


Making Learning 
Accessible 


BY JASON CHIANG 


More than 60 percent of the Indian population Why and how did you come up with this plat- 
lives in rural areas, where internet density is form? 

lower than urban regions. This digital divide is | launched my nonprofit, Vruksh Ecosystem, in 
a major challenge in ensuring equal access to 2018 which focuses on providing entrepreneur- 
online education. ship education to underserved communities in 
To help address this, a Maharashtra-based semi-urban or rural areas in Maharashtra. 


The COVID-19 pandemic highlighted the dig- 
ital divide, and our team noticed the same trends 
with our students. When the team tried moving 
our content delivery online post-lockdown, only 
5 percent of the students were able to attend 
sessions through video conferencing tools like 
Zoom or Google Meet. Even when we moved 
to WhatsApp, an almost ubiquitous platform in 


start-up developed a low data tool, Ekatra, that 
combines text messages, audio and video to 
increase access to learning and training. The 
start-up's founder and CEO, Abheejit, was part 
of the 14th cohort at the U.S. Embassy's Nexus 
Startup Hub. 

Excerpts from an interview with Abheejit. 


The platform is 
Increasing Career 
readiness by 
providing learners 
with access to the 
latest skills related 
to their career goals. 


Courtesy Abheejit 
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India, only around 50 percent of the students would 
show up. The team also faced some unexpected is- 
sues. For instance, we started getting messages from 
students saying that they won't be able to attend class- 
es from the next day as their internet data pack was 
ending. 

Vruksh’s team then decided to move to audio 
conferencing as a solution. However, no single ex- 
isting tool allowed the team to reach more than 100 
students on a single call. Our solution was to buy a 
number of different services and build a single tool 
called Ekatra, which allowed us to connect with more 
than 200 people on a single audio call. On Ekatra, only 
the educator would be on a web or online tool, while 
~ the students could dial in from regular phones. Addi- 
tionally, it also allowed delivery of educational content 
via WhatsApp messages and SMSs. With the launch 
of Ekatra, the team was quickly able to reach up to 80 
percent of the original student base. 


How does the platform work? 

For a simple breakdown of how Ekatra works, the 
teacher uploads the course content onto the Ekatra 
platform, adds the students and schedules the deliv- 
ery. The students get a notification to begin their daily 
coursework, which starts a series of interactive learn- 
ing paths that typically take under 15 minutes to com- 
plete. The students receive the content as a combina- 
tion of text, image, audio and video for a media-rich 
learning experience, all at their own pace and time: 
They can then discuss the topic with their teacher and 
peers over a conference-style audio call. 


Which careers are students being prepared for? 
We provide primarily entrepreneurship education. 
The skills that students learn include leadership, criti- 


ekatra.one 


startupnexus.in 
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cal thinking and financial accounting. The team is also 
working with over 30 organizations across domains to 
provide education on other topics. 


Where are Ekatra users based and what is their 
feedback? 

We currently have a global footprint of about 
18,000 young and middle-aged learners, with most us- 
ers from India. Currently, the languages of instruction 
are English, Hindi and Marathi. The platform does not 
have limitations on the languages in which the content 
can be distributed. We are working with some part- 
ners in Africa to develop content in Swahili. Our users 
have loved the experience and benefited because of 
the simple and easy access Ekatra provides them. 


How is the platform increasing career readiness 
and improving access to livelihoods? 

The platform is increasing career readiness by 
providing learners with access to the latest skills and 
knowledge related to their career goals. It is enabling 
access to livelihoods by providing learners with the 
opportunity to learn new skills and acquire certifi- 
cations that are beneficial to their entrepreneurial 
aspirations. Most people who have benefited from our 
entrepreneurship education have never had formal 
training in running a business. Additionally, we hope to 
connect the learners with mentors and peers in their 
respective domains, which will help them stay up-to- 
date with the latest trends in their fields. This will help 
them become more competitive in the job market and 
gain access to better job opportunities. 


JASON CHIANG Is a freelance writer based in Silver Lake, Los 
Angeles. 
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ABOVE / Bunko Junko’s Versa vibrance shrug, made from 
mixed digital prints, saves 800 grams of fabric remnants 
from going to the landfill. ABOVE RIGHT / Bunko Junko 
products are made from industrial waste, dead stocks and 
sustainable material. 


Bunko Junko product is distinct. Its bright colors, 
modern designs and upcycled materials are a 
testimony to founder Bhavini Parikh's zeal for so- 
cial entrepreneurship and sustainable fashion. “We 
design, deconstruct and develop exclusive garments 
using industrial waste, dead stocks and sustainable 
material)’ she says. “Every product has its own story, 
and no two products are the same.’ 
Parikh, a textile artist and fashion designer, is the 
founder and creative director of Bunko Junko and 


Photographs courtesy Bhavini Parikh 
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the Dezinelife Social Welfare Foundation. Through both 
organizations, she has provided employment to near- 
ly 1,000 women from rural areas. Parikh was part of the 
U.S. Consulate General Chennai-funded Women in Indi- 
an Social Entrepreneurship Network (WISEN) program, 
which helps women social entrepreneurs build managerial 
and leadership skills to scale up their ventures. 


Being waste conscious 

Parikh was interested in fashion and used to design 
for several well-known brands. “Those years provided 
me with a lot of knowledge,’ she says. “I was inspired to 
learn more and research ways to change the industry.’ She 
also learned that the industry generates a large amount 
of waste. “Nearly 15 percent of the fabric of any garment 
directly goes to landfills,” she explains. “Sometimes that 
percentage is much higher.’ 

Parikh started Bunko Junko in 2018—"Bunko” means 
art, decoration or creation in Japanese and “Junko” comes 
from the word junk. Since its inception, her start-up has 
processed more than 36 tons of waste and commercial- 
ized more than 250 products. As Parikh says, “Our stylish 
clothes were once scraps on the factory floor: 

The concept of sustainability is an integral part of 
the design and production processes—the clothes are 
comfortable, utilitarian and made with upcycled mate- 
rials, and they try to work with a zero-waste policy dur- 
ing production. "Everything from post-production is put 
back into use through patchwork, knitting of back fabrics 
and making accessories,’ says Parikh. “Upcycling allows for 
the reduction of waste and promotes a more sustainable 
approach to fashion by extending the lifespan of existing 
items. 


A community effort 

"These are made by underprivileged women from vil- 
lages, rescue homes, shelters and juvenile centers to help 
generate livelihood and integrate them into society,’ says 
Parikh. The contribution of these women to Bunko Junko 
is significant. "They are an integral part of the brand's sup- 
ply chain, utilizing their skills to produce garments and ac- 
cessories,’ says Parikh. “Their craftsmanship and creativity 
play a vital role in the production process, adding a 
unique touch to the upcycled designs.’ 

"It's not just work,’ says Salma Rizwan. “It's an opportu- 
nity to showcase my creativity and be a part of something 
meaningful.’ Bunko Junko also provides the women a plat- 
form to showcase traditional craftsmanship and connect 
with wider audiences. 
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Photographs courtesy Bhavini Parikh 
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The WISEN effect 


Being a part of WISEN “provided wonderful 
networking, partnerships, collaborations and knowl- 
edge-sharing opportunities,’ says Parikh. “Bunko Junko 
benefited from the expertise, guidance and support 
of these networks, enabling them to enhance our 
impact.’ 

The specialized workshops, capacity-building ses- 
sions and mentorship programs helped Bunko Junko 
enhance business strategies, strengthen operations 
and stay updated with industry trends. “This enhanced 
our visibility and reputation,’ says Parikh. "The support 
and recognition received from WISEN can help Bunko 


Junko gain credibility, attract potential customers and 
partners.’ 

Parikh plans to expand Bunko Junko's corporate 
gifting division to empower more individuals and 
create a larger environmental impact. “Our environ- 
mental impact assessment and reduction strategies 
need more solidifying, she says. “Besides, we need 
to establish more transparent impact measurement 
systems to track social and environmental benefits.’ 


PAROMITA PAIN is an assistant professor of Global Media Studies 
at the University of Nevada, Reno. 


Courtesy Sonal Patel 


LEFT / Sonal 
Patel, founder 

of RailFoodies, 
participated in the 
U.S. Consulate 
General Kolkata'’s 
AWE training. 


A U.S. Embassy program helps women entrepreneurs create and grow their businesses. 


The AWE Factor 


BY BURTON BOLLAG 


_ onal Patel and Rashmi are women entrepreneurs 
*— from Patna, who have scaled up their businesses 
after participating in the U.S. Department of State's 
Academy for Women Entrepreneurs (AWE) program. 
They also recently won funding of Rs. 10 lakh each as 
interest-free loans from the Bihar government's Start- 
up Policy program. 

Recognizing that entrepreneurs are crucial to a 
country's economic development, and that women en- 
trepreneurs have a significant role to play in advancing 
gender equality and inclusive growth, the State De- 


partment launched the AWE program to empower en- 
trepreneurs and early-stage business owners through 
training and mentorship. 

Since 2019, AWE has empowered more than 
16,000 women in 80 countries with the knowledge, 
networks and access they need to launch and scale 
successful businesses and ensure increased participa- 
tion of women in the workforce. A 2021 evaluation 
showed that 74 percent of women who completed the 
AWE program increased their business earnings and 
29 percent hired more staff. 
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ABOVE / Train passengers can use the RailFoodies website 
for direct delivery of quality meals while traveling. 
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railfoodies.in_ 


dhajcrait.com _ 


Courtesy Sonal Patel 


Meals on wheels 

Before Patel participated in the U.S. Consulate 
General Kolkata's AWE training, she was the owner of a 
management company in Patna that helped local arti- 
sans sell their products in the United Arab Emirates. A 
life-skills trainer by profession, Patel earlier worked asa 
corporate trainer in Dubai, Mumbai and Bihar. 

She entered the 10-month AWE training in No- 
vember 2021 as the owner of a fledgling business but 
without a clear business plan. During the training, she 
realized that her current company may not grow fur- 
ther and decided to shift to railway catering. Having 
long felt there was room for improvement in the food 
available to train passengers, Patel created a business 
plan for RailFoodies during her AWE training. Rail- 
Foodies promises fast delivery of a variety of quality 
meals directly to passengers while they are traveling. 
More than 400 restaurants have signed up to deliver 
to over 200 stations, most of them in Bihar. 

Passengers order food by calling directly or through 
the RailFoodies website that displays the menus of the 
restaurants serving each railway station. They can place 
orders up to one hour before their arrival at a station, 
and pay online or on delivery. 

RailFoodies employs eight people—half of them 
work on software development, including creation of 
a dedicated app, and others work on marketing. "The 
food delivery service has won positive reactions,’ says 
Patel. The company’s five-year goal is to expand across 
India and create “cloud kitchens" serving numerous 
railway stations and providing standardized menus at 
competitive prices. 

For Patel, the AWE training was an “eye-opener. 

"| thought | was a good trainer. But after the training, 
| felt there was a lot missing [in my training] in terms of 
business, finance, hiring, etc.,’ she says. 

In the near future, Patel plans to start her own deliv- 
ery fleet with an earn-and-learn model for students to 
work part-time with RailFoodies, creating employment 
for thousands of people across India. 


i / Dhajeraft 


Photographs courtesy Rash 


Local craft, global market 

A graduate of the National Institute of Fashion Tech- 
nology in Patna, Rashmi started her career as a designer 
for a handicrafts company. In early 2020, she started 
her own handicrafts company, but was forced to close 
down due to the COVID-19 pandemic. In 2021, she 
launched her current company, Dhajcraft. The name is 
inspired by the Hindi word for “adorn” and "yarn." Dha- 
jcraft makes handcrafted products from yarn. 

Rashmi was selected for a four-month AWE train- 
ing. Among the very first things she learned was how to 
pitch to investors. The cohort later attended trainings 
on marketing, and branding companies and products. 
The training ended with a pitching session at the U.S. 
Consulate General Kolkata. Rashmi says the AWE train- 
ing was very useful for small business owners like her. 
"| learned a lot—like how to prepare a three-minute 
pitch to investors," she says. The training also helped 
her build a network. "Now | know where to get help in 
various areas,’ she says. 

Dhajcraft produces customized women's and men's 
shoes based on foot shapes. “Most of us have flat feet, 


ABOVE LEFT / Dhajcraft's product range includes embroidered sneakers, loafers and mules. 
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or arch problems, or wide feet or differently shaped 
feet,’ explains Rashmi. The Dhajcraft sales portal asks 
customers to send their sizes by using a printable 
measurement sheet, or share videos of foot prob- 
lems. Her team is now developing an app to produce 
measurements from a smartphone's video camera. 
Dhajcraft's product range includes embroidered mo- 
jaris, loafers, mules, formal shoes, brocade wedges, 
heels and sneakers. 

The start-up uses recycled plastic and natural 
fibers like khadi and jute to craft the footwear. These 
shoes are sold both in physical and online stores. 
The company currently has three craftsmen and five 
other employees. “Online advertising is ramping up, 
and the business is expanding,’ says Rashmi. Customers 
have already provided very positive feedback, she 
says, as her products are “solving their problem of foot 
pain while walking or driving, or from standard shoes 
that don't suit their wide feet’ 


aN 


BurRTON BOLLAG is a freelance journalist living in Washington, D.C. 


ABOVE RIGHT / Rashmi, the founder of Dhajcraft. 
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Wonder Wagen helps vehicle fleet owners make key business 
decisions and save operational costs by delivering real-time data. 


Invest Small for Large 


BY TREVOR L. JOCKIMS 
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LeFT / Wonder Wagen allows its users 
to remotely track, monitor and analyze 
data related to automobiles, like fuel 
use and speeding alerts. 
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r |" he Internet of Things (loT) is actually a pretty simple 

concept. It means taking things and connecting them 
to the internet. The “thing” could be a pet with a loca- 
tion chip, or an automobile with a sensor to let the owner 
know when the tire pressure is too low. This requires sen- 
sors, processing ability, software and a hardware device 
to send and receive data through the internet or over 
other communications networks, like bluetooth, to an- 
other device or server. 

The first example of such a device was a Coke machine 
at Carnegie Mellon University in 1982, which was able 
to relay information about its inventory through a serv- 
er. More recent examples include smart home features, 
like air conditioners and lighting, as well as eldercare 
alert devices and umbrellas that tell you when it may rain. 
There is a growing and virtually unlimited array of smart 
devices with communicative abilities. 

New Delhi-based start-up Wonder Wagen combined 
loT with Software as a Service (SaaS) platforms, to allow 
its users to track, monitor and analyze data related to au- 
tomobiles with minimal investment in hardware and an 
affordable one-time expense. Simply put, through the 
Wonder Wagen Smart Vehicle app, the owner of a fleet 
of commercial vehicles can now get all relevant informa- 
tion about their vehicles such as fuel use, speeding alerts, 
monitoring and other analytics. 

Wonder Wagen was co-founded in 2019 by CEO Chi- 
rag Sokhal, and Chief Operating Officers Avinash Anand 
and Jatin Malwal. The start-up has a team of mechanical 
engineers, computer science experts, and sales and op- 
eration experts. Wonder Wagen was part of the 14th co- 
hort at the Nexus incubator at the American Center New 


Delhi. 


Smart mobility 

One of the key advantages of using Wonder Wagen is 
the reduced operational costs to fleet owners. As Malwal 
explains, “Wonder Wagen is an loT-based SaaS platform 
that helps fleet owners manage their fleet efficiently and 
save operational costs by 30 percent.’ 
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This is achieved through a “fuel 
monitoring system that tracks fuel 
usage and detects any potential fuel 
theft in real-time with 99.5 percent 
accuracy, explains Malwal. How 
does it do this? “We install a special 
fuel sensor with a communica- 
tion hub in the vehicle and 
connect it to your mobile. 

It works 24/7 and helps 
fleet owners -" 

Every year fuel theft 
worth an estimated $133 
billion occurs worldwide, in- 
cluding thefts from vehicles. The 
Wonder Wagen fuel monitoring sys- 
tem prevents all kinds of fuel theft 
from vehicles. 

Wonder Wagen's role in prevent- 
ing fuel theft becomes even more 
significant, considering steep fuel 
costs and the devastating impact of 
theft on the bottom line. The instal- 
lation costs of the monitoring system 
don't leave a dent on the pocket. 
Malwal says fleet owners pay up- 
front costs starting from $80 (ap- 
proximately Rs. 6,600) per vehicle, 
and then buy a yearly subscription 
plan, starting from $22 (approxi- 
mately Rs. 1,800) per vehicle. 


Boosting interpersonal relationships 

“Other than saving operational costs, Wonder Wa- 
gen also creates a transparent environment resulting in 
a better relationship between the driver and the own- 
er,’ says Malwal. 

When fleet owners have the Wonder Wagen fuel 
monitoring system installed, they can trust the driver 
more as everything is quantified. “Otherwise, owners 
tend to blame drivers for theft, which can poison the 
relationship, and can cause anxiety among drivers,’ 
Malwal says. "Now fleet owners can sleep with peace 
of mind, while our smart system is working for them 
tirelessly,’ he adds. 

Besides these clear applications to commercial 
fleets, Wonder Wagen can also benefit owners of per- 
sonal vehicles. Its monitoring system has additional 
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applications, like an anti-theft device 
that allows calling alerts. “Owners 
can remotely disable their engine 
with a single click from their phone 
to prevent theft or even to stop 
it while it is happening,” ex- 

plains Malwal. 

Back to commercial ap- 
plications, Wonder Wagen's 
fleet management platform 
can provide features like 

speeding alerts, geofencing, 
real-time monitoring and tracking, 
driver behavior analytics (harsh 
driving alerts, driver efficiency, 
etc.), route management, tempera- 
ture monitoring (for heat-sensitive 
goods), and various other vehicle 
analytics. “Wonder Wagen helps 
fleet owners optimize their opera- 
tional costs while they can focus on 
the growth of their businesses,’ says 
Malwal. 

As the variety of commercial 
vehicles in the market widens, 
Wonder Wagen too intends to ex- 
pand its operations to electric ve- 
hicles and those run on CNG. "We 
are working toward electric vehi- 
cle charging stations’ optimization, 

CNG monitoring system, and other energy/fuel man- 
agement solutions to save overall operational costs 
and increase efficiency, says Malwal. “This will help 
fleet owners manage their energy-related data on a 
single platform in an automated way.’ 

Wonder Wagen's vision is to provide low invest- 
ment high-impact products to increase benefits to 
fleet owners. “We are ona mission to connect people 
with their vehicles and build a future-ready tech plat- 
form to accelerate the growth of sustainable, secure 
and efficient transportation,’ says Malwal. “We want 
to democratize smart mobility and increase produc- 
tivity to drive businesses toward sustainability and 
profttability.’ 
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TREVOR L. JOCKIMS teaches writing, literature and contemporary 
culture at New York University. 


Courtesy Phool.co 


Courtesy Ashutosh Ranjan Thakur 


ABOVE / Ankit Agarwal, founder of Phool.co, which turns flowers from temples ABOVE / Morphedo, which was incubated at the Nexus Startup Hub, ts an 
into incense sticks, cones and essential oils. The start-up received training at the online 3D printing service platform for rapid prototyping and customized 
Nexus Startup Hub. part manufacturing for businesses. 
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ABOVE / Ashutosh Ranjan Thakur (right) and his team at Schillings Air offers ABOVE / Akriti Gupta launched the Haryana-based start-up Canfem to 
products and services to eliminate air pollutants. The start-up was part of the 7th create tailored products and services for breast cancer survivors. Canfem 
cohort at the Nexus Startup Hub. was part of the Nexus Startup Hub’s 10th cohort. 


A vibrant Indian start-up Sector benefits American 
businesses as those companies enter partnerships to 
expand their operations in India and become suppliers to 
others operating in India. The United States and India enjoy 
strong and growing economic ties, and Nexus is an example 
of how the U.S. Mission to India continues to promote our 
Joint prosperity. 


—Ambassador Eric Garcetti 


U.S.-India Together 


##BetterForBusiness 
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Craftizen connects rural artisans with skills and 
opportunities to market their products to urban Indians. 
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BY PAROMITA PAIN 


FAR LEFT / Craftizen recycles discarded temple flowers into ecofriendly 
Holi colors and other products LEFT, BELOW AND BOTTOM / Craflizen 
upskills marginalized communities and works closely with traditional 


artisan families, like those who create lacquer-work and wooden toys, 
as a way of preserving India’s craft heritage. 
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Photographs courtesy Craftizen 
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Craftizen Foundation 


Top / Mayura Balasubramanian (center) with 
team members at a cultural entrepreneurship 
meet in Bengaluru. ABOVE /Craftizen trains 
women in a range of skills and offers continuous 
capacity building at its livelihood centers. 
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Craftizen 
Foundation 


\V ayura Balasubramanian, founder of Craftizen 
_. Foundation, experienced India’s rich craft and 
cultural heritage during her stint with a rural tourism 
project for the United Nations Development Program 
(UNDP), India. “What struck me [during that experi- 
ence] was the growing gap between urban consumers, 
their preferences and evolving lifestyles and the proa- 
ucts being made by rural artisans,’ says Mayura, an 
alumna of the U.S. Consulate General Chennai-funded 
Women in Indian Social Entrepreneurship Network 
(WISEN). “Craftizen was conceived 
to bridge this gap and to ensure the 
skills of our talented artisans con- 
tinue to stay relevant in a rapidly 
changing world’ 

Mayura says being a part of the 
WISEN program in 2020 introduced 


Over 3,500 people 
have benefited from 
Craftizen’s livelihood 
programs being 
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hood centers, where we provide continuous support 
for capacity building, design development, produc- 
tion and marketing, says Mayura. 

Craftizen also works closely with several traditional 
artisan families, like those who create ecofriendly lac- 
quer-work toys in Karnataka’s Channapatna, wooden 
toys in Varanasi, Uttar Pradesh, and paint folk art and 
masks in Telangana’s Cherial village. “We support the 
artisans with upgraded tools and infrastructure, design 
workshops and marketing, explains Mayura. 

For artisans, this support is crucial. 
Fatima had never threaded a needle 
before joining Craftizen. Today, she is 
a skilled tailor and crochet artist who 
coordinates large orders, oversees 
quality and ensures timely delivery. 
She is one of the main earners in her 


her to “a tribe of fellow women en- implemented at 25 family and actively motivates other 
trepreneurs with whom | could share aan women in her community to step out 
my fears and anxieties.” She says the centers in six states. It of their homes and become self-em- 
program focused on helping them has also supported 30 powered. 


become more self-aware and mind- 
ful leaders. “This is so critical to ul- 
timately becoming a better entre- 
preneur and managing the constant 
struggles and stress that are a part of 
this career path,’ she adds. 

Founded in 2014, the Bengalu- 
ru-based organization aims to keep 
crafts relevant and enable strong- 
er collaborations between the crafts sector and the 
corporate sector in India through its corporate social 
responsibility programs. “At Craftizen, we _ invite 
people to join our tribe of craft-conscious citizens aka 
‘Craftizens’,” she says. 

Through its collaborations, the organization offers 
regular income to marginalized communities, including 
adults with intellectual disabilities and underprivileged 
women; upcycles a range of discarded material like 
temple flowers, paper waste and single use plastics; and 
repurposes traditional and contemporary craft skills to 
preserve and promote the crafts heritage of India. 


Empowering and enabling 

Craftizen trains women ina range of skills like hand 
embroidery, tailoring, hand-block and screen-print- 
ing, crochet and natural jewelry from dry vetiver grass. 
"We form them into group enterprises at our liveli- 


craft skills, developed 

more than 350 unique 
designs and recycled 

or upcycled 55 tons of 
discarded material. 


Building networks 

Craftizen has its own online 
store and presence on e-commerce 
platforms like Zwende and Okhai. 
“Our products are also retailed at 
Go Native stores in Bengaluru,’ says 
Mayura. Over 3,500 people have 
benefited from its livelihood pro- 
grams being implemented at 25 centers in six states. 
The enterprise has also supported 30 craft skills, de- 
veloped more than 350 unique designs and recycled 
or upcycled 55 tons of discarded material. 

As Craftizen moves toward a future of greater sus- 
tainability, it is now working to launch Kobokai, a niche 
brand to support the Channapatna craft cluster. “The 
name Kobokai means to ‘discover the child in you," 
says Mayura. “All products and designs here have been 
developed through traditional craftsmanship while in- 
venting and innovating modern mechanisms to make 
a collection of handy games and puzzles that are suit- 
able for individuals, especially working professionals 
looking for moments of playfulness in their day’ 


PAROMITA PAIN is an associate professor of Global Media Studies 
at the University of Nevada, Reno. 
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Visiting U.S. speaker Nancy Wang talks about artificial intelligence, innovation 
and her work to help women land their dream tech roles. 


rating Careers 


BY CHARVI ARORA 


Nancy Wang is the founder and board chair of 
Advancing Women in Tech (AWIT), a global 
nonprofit organization that has informed and 
educated thousands of Coursera learners worldwide 
on how to get their first, or next, tech leadership role. 
Wang has also worked as director of product and 
engineering and general manager at Amazon Web 
Services. Wang is excited to advance more women 
into technical roles through AWIT. 

The organization provides mentoring to support 
women in product and engineering roles at B2B 
companies. She has trained 40,000 women through 
AWIT’s product management and cloud computing 
courses on Coursera. Wang spent two weeks in India, 
speaking in Chennai, Bengaluru, Jaipur, New Delhi 
and Hyderabad on intellectual property (IP)-driven 
innovation and women’s entrepreneurship. During 
her time in India, she conducted a masterclass at 

the Nexus Startup Hub at the American Center New 
Delhi. Participants included women entrepreneurs, 
students pursuing entrepreneurship and IP law, start- 
ups, incubators and professionals working on IP laws. 
Excerpts from an interview. 
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Could you tell us about AWIT? What are you doing 
to help more women into leadership roles? 

AWAIT is a nonprofit organization that | founded in 
2016 when | was a product manager at Google. | had 
a tremendous manager and great support network, 
but they were all men. And | just didn't see that many 
women out there. So, this was the personal mission 
behind getting more women into leadership roles. 


Your work covers many aspects, from engineering, 
advising to even investing. What impact do you 
think artificial intelligence (Al)-enabled technolo- 
gies have on innovation and creativity? 

I'm excited about Al, specifically the use of copilots. 
Generative-Al (GenAl) technologies are used by de- 
velopers to write code. However, Amazon has its 
own product called the CodeWhisperer. Externally, 
commercially, there's also GitHub copilot, and I'm ex- 
cited about that because it shortens the innovation 
cycle and helps you effectively innovate faster. There 
are many other applications for GenAl in industries 
like medical diagnostics, oil and gas refining, financial 
services, trading decisions or transactions decisions. 
If we can properly leverage GenAl to improve our 
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decision-making, enhance the speed and accuracy, 
that is what I'm excited about. 


Are there any key trends or tactics and tools that 
you find are driving the wave of Al and digitization? 

One of the first projects that | had when | joined 
tech was building healthdata.gov in 2011. At the time, 
| remember one of our biggest challenges was a lot of 
data. Whether it's research data, patient data or ex- 
perimental trial drug data—it was all on paper. And 
| remember the amount of work it took to [run] OCR 
(optical character recognition). Digitizing those papers 
and storing that data into queryable databases was a 
tremendous effort that probably took the majority of 
our time to implement healthdata.gov. Fast forward 
to the 2020s, you have products like Google Trans- 
late where you can hover over a text and it'll show it in 
your native language. With augmented vision, there's 
just so much potential for Al to enhance how humans 
can make decisions and share communications. 


Can you share any stories or anecdotes about how 
you've helped people grow and connect to their 
communities? 


/ 


There’s one example of someone we've worked 
with for a long time. Ashley is a woman entrepreneur 
in New York City. She started out with not being in 
tech. As part of the AWIT program, she went through 
the courses, and | also mentored her one-on-one. She 
was actually able to land a product management job 
at Google. I've got messages from people in Sao Pau- 
lo and the United States, all completing the Coursera 
instruction that we have online, and how it has helped 
them get a raise and find their dream tech role. 


Do you have any advice for young SPAN readers 
who are looking at a career in Al? 

On the Al front, what's really exciting is that previ- 
ously, and especially, in the last decade, we've had so 
many low-codes (software development that requires 
little to no coding to build applications). Essentially, 
Al or assistant solutions helped people write code. 
Before that, if you wanted to start a company, you had 
to do it all yourself. Fast forward to today, through the 
use of GenAl, we're able to start tech companies. That 
represents a huge opportunity and unlocking a com- 
munity of people who otherwise would not have the 
opportunity to start companies. 
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IVLP alumna Suruchi Singh helps expand the support 
system for artisans and women entrepreneurs. 


Crafting Success 


BY MEGAN MCDREW 
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ABOVE AND ABOVE RIGHT / Suruchi Singh’s (top right) Charismatic Crayonz helps artisans set up and run sustainable units, and provides them an 
online platform to sell their products. 


When Suruchi Singh was ready to return to work after her maternity break, it was difficult to find a job. “They 
did not find me suitable as | had taken a one-year break," she says. A trained journalist with around 10 years’ 
experience in the corporate sector, Singh was, however, undaunted. “! decided to take things into my [own 
hands] and started my venture to support handicraft artisans,” she says. 

Singh launched Charismatic Crayonz, a skilling organization and aggregator of handicraft artisans. It works 
with 450 artisans in Uttar Pradesh, Rajasthan, Punjab, Jharkhand, Bihar and Telangana. Singh also leads the 
SHE4HER initiative, which helps enhance the entrepreneurial and decision-making skills of women, creating 
jobs in rural areas. 

She participated in an International Visitor Leadership Program (IVLP) on Women and Entrepreneurship 

in 2021. The IVLP is the U.S. Department of State's premier professional exchange program. 

In April 2023, Singh participated in another IVLP_ on Entrepreneurship and Small Business Development, 
where the group learned about the impact of U.S. small businesses, and the role of governmental, non- 
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governmental, public-private partnerships, universities, corporations and grassroots organizations in fostering 


business creation and growth. “The program facilitated networking and collaboration among participating 


entrepreneurs, enabling the exchange of ideas, partnerships and potential business opportunities,” says Singh. 


Excerpts from an interview. 
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Charvi Arora 
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How did you start your organization, Charismatic 
Crayonz, and what was your training in the field? 

As a craft enthusiast, I've always been interested in 
handicrafts and traveled around the country to meet 
artisans. In 2014, | came across an artisan in Firozabad, 
Uttar Pradesh, who made glass products. His hands 
were full of burn marks. Upon asking, | came to know 
that after sitting inside the blast furnace for hours to 
make his products, he would earn only Rs. 10 to 20 for 
his creations. This was not enough to feed his family of 
six, so he did odd jobs. | decided to help him. 

| bought his glass products at the cost he expect- 
ed to get for them and sold them to 
my friends and family. | read more 
about the industry and found ways 
to help him for a year. The artisan 
now runs a small unit and employs 
25 other community members. At 
that point, | registered my organiza- 
tion and started my entrepreneur- 
ship journey. 


What are the main activities of 
Charismatic Crayonz? 

We train artisans on the basics of 
financial literacy, digital literacy and 
entrepreneurship. We help them set 
up and run sustainable units, and 
provide them an online platform to sell their products. 
All products include the artisan’s story, so buyers get 
to know the person or people behind the product. 


What has been the response from customers? 

The response is amazing. We sell almost 30 to 40 
products per month and more during festival seasons. 
Our main aim is to make sure the artisans are able to 
compete with their urban counterparts. 


How is SHE4HER creating jobs for rural women and 
why is this important? 

SHE4HER is an ambitious program to support 
women artisans and “homepreneurs” and enhance 
their entrepreneurial and decision-making skills. We 
work to build livelihoods for women in rural areas, 
ensuring that they have a voice to change their own 
circumstances. 


SHE4HER is an 
ambitious program 
to support women 
artisans. It provides 
tools to translate 
skills into sustainable 
business models and 
workshops focusing on 
innovation. 
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The program also provides tools to translate skills 
into sustainable business models and workshops fo- 
cusing on innovation. We plan to have special sessions 
with artisans, homepreneurs, agripreneurs, edupre- 
neurs, and women working in the manufacturing sec- 
tor. They will get access to an international e-commerce 
website to gain more customers for their businesses. 


Can you tell us about your experiences during the 
recent [VLP? 

This program exceeded my expectations. It pro- 
vided knowledge and practical skills, along with a net- 
work of like-minded individuals that 
will undoubtedly shape my entre- 
preneurship journey. 

We started in Washington, D.C., 
where we saw how the start-up 
ecosystem is focused on venture 
capital and mentorship support. 
We learned how the Small Business 
Administration promotes a support 
system for entrepreneurship, which 
| strongly feel should be replicated 
by other countries. 

We went on to Kalamazoo, a 
small city in Michigan that supports 
small businesses and promotes com- 
munity engagement through initia- 
tives and handholding of new start-ups. In Utah, the 
program was focused on understanding the entrepre- 
neurial and investment ecosystems, and how universi- 
ties work in close collaboration with the entrepreneur- 
ship ecosystem. Our exchange program ended in San 
Francisco. We visited Silicon Valley and interacted with 
representatives of many start-ups. 

Our speakers were seasoned experts who brought 
a wealth of practical experience and industry-specific 
knowledge, making the sessions engaging, dynamic 
and highly impactful. 

In a nutshell, my IVLP experience was transforma- 
tive, empowering and invaluable. 


Ay 


MEGAN McDREwis a professor of sociology at University of 
California, Santa Cruz, and Hartnell College. She is based in 
Monterey, California. 
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An Indian and an American student come together 
to co-found a start-up that creates affordable 
assistive technology for those hard of hearing. 


Subtitles for 
the Real World 


BY JASON CIHANG 


| y 2050, nearly 2.5 billion peo- 
ple are projected to have some 
degree of hearing loss, according 
to the World Health Organization. 
There are about 63 million people 
in India suffering from significant au- 
ditory impairment, says an estimate 
by WHO. The impact from a grow- 
ing communication barrier for those 
who are hard of hearing and the 
deaf population can be significant— 
like isolation from society, higher 
unemployment or lower wages. 

Madhav Lavakare, a Yale Univer- 
sity student from New Delhi and 
Tom Pritsky, a Stanford University graduate with hear- 
ing loss in both ears, co-founded TranscribeGlass, a 
start-up which has created an affordable solution for 
people with auditory impairments. The product, also 
called TranscribeGlass, is a wearable assistive device 
for the deaf, hard-of-hearing, the elderly and people 
who want to better understand spoken communica- 
tion. The versatile smart glass device translates speech 
to text in real time and overlays it onto a small trans- 
parent display in the user's direct field of vision. Unlike 
speech-to-text applications on devices, where users 
have to look down at a screen to follow the conver- 
sation, TranscribeGlass users can read captions while 
looking at the speaker. 

To use TranscribeGlass, the user launches its mo- 
bile app and connects to a caption source like Google 
API or Deepgram. The text is transmitted via bluetooth 
to the display. Aiming for wide usage, it was designed 
to weigh less than 30 grams and can be attached to 
a pair of glasses or even an empty frame. Users can 
also change the caption font size and TranscribeGlass 
currently supports any language that uses Roman/Latin 
alphabets. 


Courtesy TinkerTech Labs 


TranscribeGlass. 


Joining forces 

Lavakare was in grade 11 in New Delhi when a 
friend, who was hard of hearing, dropped out of his 
school because he was not able to follow lessons or 
conversations around him. Lavakare wanted to find 
a solution to help his friend. “Mobile apps can tran- 
scribe speech to text in real time, but since my friend 
heavily depended on visual cues, there was a need 
to bring captions into his direct field of vision," says 
Lavakare, who received a grant from the U.S.-India Sci- 


ABOVE/A user tests a prototype 


of TranscribeGlass. FAR LEFT / 


Madhav Lavakare, co-founder of 
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ence & Technology Endowment Fund 
(USISTEF) in 2020. 

Pritsky, founder of Stanford Uni- 
versity's club for the deaf and hara- 
of-hearing, has had hearing loss since 
the age of 3, and uses hearing aids 
and lip-reading to communicate. Like 
Lavakare, Pritsky too envisioned the 
possibility of an affordable captioning 
device to help himself and others with 
hearing loss. “I really like captions for 
movies,’ says Pritsky. “Il thought it would 
be fantastic to have them for real life-’ 

Both Lavakare and Pritsky, who met 
through a mutual friend, have close ties 
to the world of assistive technology and were inde- 
pendently pursuing the idea before joining forces. Ac- 
cording to Lavakare, running the business on his own 
was hard as a full-time student at Yale, making Pritsky 
a much-needed addition to the team. Lavakare adds 
that Pritsky's insights as a user was a "powerful per- 
spective’ to have at the start-up. 


The prototype 

Feedback from users has been a crucial part of 
their design process. Lavakare and Pritsky estimate 
that over the course of its various prototype iterations, 
TranscribeGlass has had at least 300 people test their 
product. After completing five different prototypes, 
TranscribeGlass is now ready to offer an affordable 
and comfortable alternative to existing solutions. “One 
of the things that we really value with TranscribeGlass is 
the social acceptability of the solution,” says Lavakare. 
"Our goal is to be source agnostic,’ adds Pritsky. “We 
can integrate any API: Google Speech, Deepgram, Mi- 
crosoft. Our larger goal is to help solve hearing loss." 

The company recently began manufacturing its first 
150 preorders, with hopes to finish shipping them in 
the next few months. The TranscribeGlass Beta is being 
sold for about Rs. 4,500, with the final version expected 
to be priced around Rs. 8,000. “I also see there being a 
lot of upgrades in future versions of TranscribeGlass, 
says Lavakare, “including having the ability to translate 
languages or potentially having graphics that could 
help people with other disabilities." 


JASON CHIANG is a freelance writer based in Silver Lake, Los 
Angeles. 
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trained start-up Zyenika creates adaptive 
ng options for people with mobility challenges. 


Creating Inclusive 
Lashio 


BY PREVOR L. JOCKIMS 
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ABOVE / Soumita Basu (left) launched Zyenika Inclusive Fashion along 
with her mother Amita LEFT AND ABOVE RIGHT / Zyenika’s product line 
includes trousers with features like loops and flaps for independent dressing. 


zyenika.com 


startupnexus.in 


Diganta Gogoi 


_ oumita Basu is a problem solver. 
When she lost 80 percent of her 
mobility due to psoriatic arthritis, she 
noticed that there are often limited 
clothing choices for people facing 
long-term health and mobility chal- 
lenges. For people with limited mo- 
bility, activities like getting dressed 
can be painful, even with help. 

"So, | started looking for differ- 
ent kinds of clothes designed for my 
body,’ she says. “There were none. 
That was what got me started—to fill 
this gap.” 

Basu decided to launch Zyeni- 
ka Inclusive Fashion, along with her 


Basu says she found 
the Nexus training 
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Courtesy Zyenika 


gery, post-fracture and so on." 

She says the response from cus- 
tomers has been enthusiastic. “They 
have commented that it's good to 
see a brand thinking about the of- 
ten-invisible status of persons facing 
disability or health challenges.” 

Far too often, considerations of 
functionality and the desire to look 
good are not factored into the cloth- 
ing options available to this popula- 
tion. 

Sharing an anecdote, Basu says, 
“One 26-year-old wrote to us that 
after wearing our clothes she feels 
stylish. And she doesn't have to worry 


mother, Amita, to provide bespoke program very helpful. about how she will use the restroom 
and adaptive options to people with Th spe when outside of her home. This has 
disabilities or health challenges. Basu ee given her the space to eat and drink 
was part of the 13th cohort at the US. and support helped freely. This was possible by using our 
Embassy New Delhi's Nexus Startup to make everything easy-access clothes for wheelchair 
Hub. Prior to launching Zyenika, she — users.” 

worked for nearly 18 years as an in- possible for her start- Basu says she found the Nexus 


ternational development practition- 
er and journalist. 

Zyenika's product line includes, 
for example, trousers for men and women with easy 
fasteners and handy loops that look great and are com- 
fortable, whether standing or seated in a wheelchair. 

"Our products are designed and adapted to the 
body and its specific needs, making dressing up pain- 
less and quick,” says Basu. “They are designed to fit 
you instead of the other way around.” Zyenika’s outfits 
are available online, with shipping across India. 

"We are focused on various types of casual and 
formal clothing for people with chronic illnesses, disa- 
bilities and the elderly,” Basu explains, adding that “it's 
also for those who are temporarily in need of special 
care—like dealing with cancer treatment, post-sur- 


up venture, she says. 


training program very helpful. “The 
networking and support helped to 
make everything possible” for her 
start-up venture, she says. 

Challenges, of course, remain. “There is a huge 
stigma that prevents people from actively engaging 
and taking opportunities...there are millions suffer- 
ing from physical issues in India alone,” Basu explains. 
"But their quality of life can be enhanced hugely.” 
Thanks to Zyenika’s work, and the tireless work of the 
mother-daughter team, that enhancement is well un- 
der way. 


Ans 


TREVOR L. JOCKIMS teaches writing, literature and contemporary 
culture at New York University. 
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